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IS PHYSICAL DEATH A PENALTY? 
By Prof. J. Leadingham, 

Principal of the Slavic Department, Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

This question has had an extensive influence in the history 
of religious thought, an influence which has, doubtless, been 
largely unconscious, but nevertheless, real. From the time 
of Augustine, at least, the great body of the church has an- 
swered it in the affirmative, and there does not appear to 
have been a time when this body has carefully considered the 
grounds on which their affirmation rested. There have been, 
at times parties or individuals who have denied it, but they 
have never been successful in making such an analysis and 
presentation of the facts involved as to bear weight with their 
opponents ; and so it has resulted that the answer given by 
the larger party has been in greater or less degree carried to 
its logical conclusion, and thus been instrumental in giving 
shape to the leading theological systems that have grown up. 

It becomes an interesting and instructive task, therefore, 
to trace this influence and note its extent, and the changes 
that would follow if the question were to be successfully de- 
nied. It is the purpose of "the writer in this article to pursue 
this course with regard to the two great types of belief 
between which the Protestant world of to-day is divided, 
the Calvinistic and Arminian. This is done with the belief 
that in this way the most radical defects of the two systems 
will be exposed and their remedy suggested. Although it is 
not assumed that either was consciously built up from this 
question as a starting point, it can easily be shown that the 
answer given to it vitally affects the logic of each. Calvinists 
have uniformly answered it in the affirmative and carried that 
answer to its natural conclusion, compelling us at times to 
surrender our natural convictions and instinctive judgments 
to the logic of their system. Arminians, also, with perhaps 
some exceptions, have given it at least a qualified affirma- 
tion ; but as a fundamental postulate in their theology is that 
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there can be no penalty except for voluntary transgression 
with power to the contrary, one effect of this affirmation has 
been to lead them into ambiguous and often contradictory 
statements in trying to reconcile this with their other position. 

In passing to examine the subject more in detail, it is to 
be noted that the question is primarily one of exegesis. The 
scripture basis for the position taken by both parties is found 
mainly in two passages. The first is Gen. 2 : 17, "But of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat 
of it, for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die." The second is Romans 5 : 12-21, beginning "There- 
fore as through one man sin entered into the world and death 
through sin ; and so death passed unto all men for that all 
sinned." The former of these has commonly been interpre- 
ted as conveying a threat — as announcing a visitation of 
divine wrath in case of disobedience ; the latter as assuming 
that certain penal evils have befallen mankind in consequence 
of the transgression in Eden. 

The point at which our question first touches the logic of 
the Calv^nistic system may readily be shown by one or two 
quotations from writings pertaining to the latter passage. 
Dr. Charles Hodge, who belongs to that class of theologians 
who believe that Adam stood as the representative of his pos- 
terity, and that the guilt and culpability of his sin were 
imputed to them, writes as follows : "The infliction of penal 
evils implies the violation of law ; the violation of the law of 
Moses will not account for the universality of death, because 
men died before that law was given. Neither is the viola- 
tion of the law of nature sufficient to explain the fact that all 
men are subject to death, because even those die who have 
never broken that law. As therefore, death supposes trans- 
gression, and neither the law of Moses or the law of nature 
embraces all the victims of death, it follows that men are 
subject to penal evils on account of the sin of Adam ; it is 
for the offence of one that many die."* Dr. Shedd, who is 
one of those who hold that the race was present in Adam 
and partook of his sin says : ' ' Death supposes sin and sin 

* Commentary on Romans. Robert Carter and Brothers. New York, 1880, 
pp. 119 and 120. 
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supposes a law. They must, therefore, have committed a 
sin of some kind against a law of some kind. The Mosaic 
law and the law of conscience have been ruled out of the 
case. These persons must, therefore, have sinned against 
the commandment in Eden, the probationary statute; and 
their sin was not similar to Adam's but Adam's identical 

sin; the very sin numerically of the one man." 

' ' The penalty of death which they suffer is not founded upon 
their actual and individual transgressions, but upon the sin 
of one man."* 

These extracts from the exegetical works of these two 
writers illustrate the views held by Calvinists of different 
schools in regard to the meaning of this passage. As will be 
seen it is made to support the doctrine of original sin, and 
the point that deserves special attention is that in both cases 
the argument rests upon the assumption that death is a pen- 
alty. Starting with this assumption the argument runs 
syllogistically as follows : whoever suffers death suffers a pen- 
alty. All men suffer death; therefore all men suffer a 
penalty. Further, whoever suffers a penalty is guilty of 
transgression. All men suffer a penalty; therefore all men 
are guilty of transgression. This is all clear and direct, and 
we are led at once to inquire into the nature of the transgres- 
sion that has such far reaching consequences. It cannot be 
the transgression of the law of Moses, because many died 
before it was given. It cannot be the breaking of any law of 
obligation or morality, because multitudes of infants and 
other irresponsible persons die without ever knowing of such 
a law. There is, therefore, no possible ground for attribut- 
ing universal guilt to mankind except by ascribing it in some 
way to the sin of Adam. Examining this argument we find 
the deductive process to be correct ; the fault, if any exists, 
must be found in the premises. But since we cannot deny 
that all men die, we have no alternative, if we reject the doc- 
trine of original sin, but to deny that death is a penalty. 

It should be clearly observed at this point that this doctrine 
is purely the outcome of a logical process, and not taught in 
the Scriptures. The Scriptures nowhere say that mankind 
* Commentary on Romans. Charles Scribner's Sons. p. 134. 
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sinned in Adam or that they are guilty or responsible for his 
sin. As a logical conclusion, moreover, it carries with it the 
inherent weakness of being opposed to what we believe in 
regard to the primary facts of our personality. It involves a 
conception of the will and personal responsibility that contra- 
dicts the intuitive judgments and the testimony of conscious- 
ness. This is the fundamental difficulty in the Calvinistic- 
system. The facts of consciousness and reason, especially 
such as pertain to the will, are practically suppressed in its 
theoretical and logical development. The necessity for this 
grows out of its conception of sin, and this, as we have seen, 
is the inevitable consequence of maintaining the idea that 
death is a penalty. 

When we come to the study of Arminian writers, we find it 
impossible to represent the views of all by extracts from the 
writings of one or two. Holding as all do that there can be 
no responsibility for an act that was not voluntarily com- 
mitted, they thus avoid at this point the difficulties involved 
in the Calvinistic treatment of the will. But, as be foresaid, 
most of them give at least a qualified assent to the assump- 
tion that death is a penalty, and so they are driven to hold in 
some form the doctrine of original sin. They therefore place 
upon themselves the responsibility of reconciling two state- 
ments which in themselves appear to be self- contradictory. 
The result of their attempts to meet the difficulty may be 
judged from the following remarks of a recent Arminian 
writer : ' ' Much of the Arminian treatment of original sin is 
unsatisfactory. Native desert of penal retribution cannot be 
reconciled with the determining principles of the Arminian 
system. Hence Arminians who accept such a doctrine of 
original sin, as not a few have done, are involved in confusion 
and contradiction in attempting its reconciliation with their 
own system."* Such being the case, we shall not attempt to 
give the different views held, but as an illustration of the 
method pursued, shall try simply to make a summary of the 
one which seems to be the most prevalent. In doing this, it 
is to be remembered that the result to be effected is the pres- 

*Miley, Systematic Theology, Vol. I. New York: Hunt and Eaton, p. 521, 
footnote. 
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entation of the doctrine of original sin in such a form that it 
will not conflict with the axiom that responsibility for an act 
implies the power to do the opposite of that act. To this end 
Dr. Whedon maintains the following assertions. Adam was 
created in the full possession of his powers so that he could 
freely choose between good and evil. By his sin his powers 
were depraved. His sin excluded the Holy Spirit so that the 
main motive to holy living was lost. In this condition, to 
quote Dr. Whedon's own words, "He is indeed perhaps in 
every respect intrinsically and organically a free agent. Yet, 
inasmuch as holy action is placed beyond his reach, he is no 
longer objectively free to holiness and right, and is unable to 
do that which is pleasing in the sight of God. He is, there- 
fore, under sentence of temporal, moral and eternal death." 
In his own case he was responsible and liable to punishment 
because he committed the sin with full power to do the con- 
trary. As to himself, then, he is depraved in nature and 
justly liable to penalty. This depravity of nature he may 
transmit to his posterity because by a law of nature like be- 
gets like. His responsibility cannot be transmitted to them 
because they have not shared voluntarily in his transgression. 
The condition under which they came into being is described 
by Dr. Whedon as follows, "Intellect, conscience, mqral 
feeling, all are dim, and the will no longer executes with 
steady, unvarying purpose, their high suggestions. Passion, 
appetite, heated impulse obtain the ascendant. That blessed 
spirit whose presence enabled order and right to reign has 
been closed off. Love to God is no longer felt ; and as it cannot 
be a motive for action, so no action can be right and pleasing 
to God. The way of truth is now unknown, as the way of 
right is unloved. Man is still a free agent, but free only amid 
various alternatives of evil. The way of right and that pleas- 
ing to God are excluded equally from his knowledge, his 
affections and his will. To the truly good he is no longer 
objectively a free agent In the sys- 
tem as thus described the exclusion of all free agency for 
good excludes all responsibility for the absence of good. There 
can be no obligation to put forth a volition never in the 
agent's power . . . Hence his evil, though a moral evil, 
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is not a responsible evil. His sin is such only as being opposite 
to the divine law, not as subjecting him to its penalty." The ex- 
istence of a posterity to Adam is possible only by the suspen- 
sion of the penalty pronounced against him and which could 
have been justly executed upon him. If the sentence of 
death had been immediately carried out the race would have 
come to an end with him. The suspension of the sentence 
and the propagation of the race, however, become possible 
because of a redemptive system previously provided. ' ' In 
view of the future atonement, the natural continuity of the 
human race remains uninterrupted, and a basis is thus afforded 
for a new system. In view of the same atonement, the Holy 
Spirit is restored, whereby motives in the direction of spirit- 
ual reality may become grounds of action and their proper 
improvement may lead to justification and regeneration. 
Man does not thereby receive any new faculty. He is not 
even made to be a free agent ; for he never ceased to be such ; 
only spiritual things, and the possibility of pleasing God are 
again brought within the reach of his free agency." Of man in 
this condition it is said in another place, ' ' Mankind are held 
therefore, as still depraved, and as prospectively certain evil 
doers. But as this nature is overlaid with a power of spiritual 
free agency, their evil doings, which were before necessary 
and irresponsible, become now free and guilty. They are 
held, therefore, not only as presumptively evil doers, but pre- 
sumptively responsible sinners. Adam, indeed, renders them 
sinners, but it is only in view of Christ that God holds them 
responsible as sinners. If he had not come, they would not 
have known responsible sin, and, inasmuch as all are presump- 
tively and prospectively sinners, so sin is imputed to them 
before they commit sin. They are sinners by presumptive 
nature before they are sinners by action : and as such, a 
penal quality is conceptually cognized in their natural dis- 
ease, mortality and death."* 

This may be taken as a fair example of the reasoning of 
Arminian writers on this point. One cannot help feeling 
that it is labored and mechanical, and involves serious diffi- 

* All references in this article to Dr. Whedon's views are to papers in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1862 ; The Doctrines of Methodism ; and the Metho- 
dist Quarterly Review, Oct. 1861, Arminian View of the Fall and Redemption. 
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culties. There is certainly no clear thought in speaking of a 
sin that produces no guilt or of a sinner who is -without re- 
sponsibility. Moreover, the person who is free to choose 
" only amid various alternatives of evil" is not free at all, 
whatever argument may be given to the contrary. The 
reasoning, therefore, seems to fail to meet the difficulty it 
was intended to overcome. The fact is, the Arminian view 
of human freedom can be maintained apart from the doctrine 
of original sin. In connection with this it cannot ; the two 
are self -contradictory. 

The above examples are sufficient to show the difficulty in- 
troduced into these two systems of theology by holding that 
death is penal. If that assumption is true, the difficulties are 
bound to exist, and we must take our choice between them. 
If it is not, they can very easily be disposed of. We pass, 
therefore, to consider whether there are valid grounds for 
maintaining that death is penal. 

In proceeding to this, attention needs to be called to the 
fact thabboth Calvinists and Arminians have usually compli- 
cated the discussion by holding that the death alluded to in 
the passages quoted refers not to physical death alone, but to 
death spiritual and eternal as well. In order, therefore, to 
clear the subject from ambiguity thus introduced, it is neces- 
sary to make a somewhat minute analysis of the facts in- 
volved. 

All will admit that evil resulted from the entrance of sin 
into the world, and that included in this evil is death in its 
various forms. It will therefore be pertinent to inquire, first, 
what are the ends to be subserved under the divine govern- 
ment by the permission or infliction of evil ? Second, what 
are the different forms of evil which are covered by the term 
death? 

Taking these inquiries up in order it may be said : 

1 . That evil may be penal. Penalty is evil inflicted by 
government for failure in duty ; a failure arising from the 
transgression of some moral requirement. It thus implies ill- 
desert on the part of the one suffering it, and disapproval on 
the part of an authoritative power whose function it is to see 
that this requirement is obeyed. Penalty is thus adapted to 
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produce a two- fold effect : ' ' First, it induces fear, the appre- 
hension of similar evil in the case of transgression." The 
second effect of penalty is to make an impressive exhibition 
of the nature and ill-desert of sin, and thus lead to its renun- 
ciation.* Any evil which does not produce these effects 
through its manifest connection with the authority of govern- 
ment, does not secure the object of penalty and cannot in any 
rational sense be regarded as such. 

2. Evil may be of the kind known as natural consequence. 
This is evil resulting from the breaking, or interruption in 
some way, of the natural laws that govern the operations of 
the physical or moral constitution : as the remorse that fol- 
lows sin or the disease which grows out of the interference 
with the laws governing the functions of the body. Its pur- 
pose would, in the main, seem to be to call attention to 
courses of action which are harmful, and thus to prevent a 
person from continuing in them. But we must not confuse 
those natural laws whose violation is followed by evil of this 
kind, with the governmental enactments for whose violation 
penalty is inflicted. They do not arise in this way ; they are 
brought into existence, or made operative, with the creation 
of the being to whom they apply ; they have their place and 
do a certain work, but carry with them no thought of obliga- 
tion or duty. It would be absurd to say, for instance, that 
the body was under obligation to obey the law of growth. 
There is no obligation in the case ; it simply must follow the 
law when the conditions are favorable and fail to do it when 
they are not. This makes a marked difference between such 
laws and the laws for whose violation penalty is inflicted. 
The sufferings that arise from the violation of these natural 
laws are not penalty. They come upon every one who breaks 
them, no matter what his character may be or what his pur- 
pose when the law was broken. A man may break a law of 
health in the performance of duty, and duty will sometimes 
call upon him to do it, while a sinner may do the same thing 
in the violation of duty. The one will be rewarded for his 
fidelity to duty and the other punished for his remissness 
when the proper time comes, but the sufferings that follow 

* Fairchild's Moral Philosophy. New York: Sheldon and Company, p. 150. 
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more immediately are, in the case of each,. a natural conse- 
quence and not a penalty. Such evil cannot be made penal 
except by some readjustment of the conditions on the part of 
government which would show that in that instance it had 
been employed in a special and peculiar way. 

3. A third form of evil is that which results from the ap- 
plication of remedial or disciplinary measures. These meas- 
ures may be applied by individuals or by government. They 
do not necessarily imply ill-desert on the part of the one who 
suffers, or disapproval on the part of the one who applies 
them. A surgeon amputates a limb to save life, a parent 
places unpleasant restraint about a child for the child's good ; 
God often works out a greater good to an individual or a 
nation by the "ministry of pain." The condition of labor 
and sorrow in which the race has existed since Adam and 
Eve were driven from Eden, has probably been of this nature. 
Nearly all the good for which we strive has to be gained by 
passing through a period of arduous struggle and self-denial 
imposed on us by the circumstances in which we are placed. 
Penalty may sometimes be mingled with evil of this kind, 
but this is not its usual object. Its purpose is rather to avoid 
penalty by perfecting a character that will, after the period 
of discipline has passed, be void of offence. 

When we consider the different senses in which the term 
death is used, we find that there are three states or conditions 
of leading importance mentioned in the Scriptures to which 
the term is applied. First, it is applied to physical death, 
the separation of the soul from the body. Then to that de- 
generate state into which the soul naturally comes in conse- 
quence of falling into sin, and known in common language as 
spiritual death. This is the state described by Paul when he 
speaks of being dead in trespasses and sins.* Lastly, it is 
used in referring to the state of condemnation and misery 
following the judgment, in which the incorrigibly wicked 
suffer for their evil deeds, and which is called eternal death 
or the second death. 

These are all doubtless evils ; and when we examine them 
in the light of what has just been said on that subject, there 

*Eph. 2 : 1. 
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will be no doubt in any one's mind as to the nature of the 
one last mentioned. The state into which the wicked pass at 
the judgment is uniformly described in the Scriptures as a 
state of penalty. It is a condition specially prepared for fal- 
len beings in which they are shut out from the society of the 
righteous, and where, under the administration of the divine 
government, positive evil is inflicted upon them. 

In regard to spiritual death, a moment's reflection will 
show that the case is different. This is not a state resulting 
from any governmental enactment, but is simply a natural 
consequence which, from the nature of the moral constitution, 
necessarily follows sin. When the soul becomes sinful, it falls 
away from God, and spiritual declension and degradation 
must follow, just as physical deterioration follows when the 
means of normal bodily development are refused or neglected. 
This spiritual declension follows to the soul, not in conse- 
quence of any judicial sentence, but from the conditions of 
its own nature. By entering the life of sin, the means of 
securing spiritual life and growth are neglected; the soul 
cuts itself off from the source of life, and declension must 
follow. The law of sin that leads to spiritual death is clearly 
set forth by Paul in the seventh and eighth chapters of Ro- 
mans. He found a law in his members warring against the 
law of his mind and bringing him into captivity under it. 
He is here speaking of the aggregate force of man's natural 
appetites, impulses and passions. This he found to be work- 
ing against him even after he had in his heart a desire for a 
higher life. It wrought with such a destructive tendency 
that he could only say of it, "the mind of the flesh is 
enmity against God." "The mind of the flesh is death." 
" If ye live after the flesh, ye must die." " O wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?" 
But this death is not physical death nor the eternal death in- 
flicted under the divine government as the penalty for sin. 
The law of sin of course leads to that and occasions it ; but 
it is also followed by a result of its own, totally separate and 
distinct from the other. This result is spiritual death, the 
extinction of the spiritual faculties and powers ; and it would 
follow its law even if there were no government concerned. 
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It becomes a necessity by the creation of the soul as it is. It 
would follow the fall of the soul into sin although govern- 
ment should enact to the contrary. God himself could not 
prevent it by an act of omnipotence without changing the 
nature of the soul and overthrowing the moral universe as it 
now exists. A man cannot from the nature of his being 
have the heart of a sinner and the spiritual experience of a 
saint. 

If the foregoing statements are correct, it will be seen that 
the discussion narrows itself to this question: Is physical 
death a penalty? There are strong scriptural and rational 
grounds for believing that this also is not penal, but rather an 
element in the divine economy working independently of 
character, and which is remedial and disciplinary in its 
nature. 

1 . There is abundant evidence in Scripture that in the 
case of the good man death is not a penalty but a blessing. 
We have such language as the following : ' ' Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord."* " Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints. "+ " For me to live is Christ, 
to die is gain.":): "The righteous man perisheth and no one 
layeth it to heart ; and merciful men are taken away, none 
considering that the righteous are taken away from the evils 
to come."§ This last verse seems almost to state a principle; 
by death the righteous are relieved from the trials and temp- 
tations of earth and through this passing evil brought into 
the full fruition of the Christian life. This is the only 
rational view of the case. How could death be a penalty in 
the case of a man whose years had been spent in doing deeds 
of benevolence and mercy, and. in building up a character 
that God could approve? The only thought that satisfies us 
is that such a man will finally be taken away from a world 
which is full of snares for his soul and received into the com- 
panionship of those whose lives and characters are in accord 
with his own. 

2. In addition to this positive teaching in regard to the 

* Rev. 14 : 13. 
fPsa. 114:15. 
J Phil. 1:21. 
§Isa. 57:1. 

IS 
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death of good men, it may be said that the Scriptures 
nowhere, in the case of any one, teach that physical death 
is a penalty for sin in the broad sense of that term. When- 
ever the penalty of sin in this sense is mentioned, it is spoken 
of as being inflicted in the future. But to avoid ambiguity in 
presenting the teaching of the Scriptures on this point we 
must remember that there is a difference between the work- 
ing of physical death in its absolute sense under the divine 
economy and the use that may be made of it for temporary 
and special purposes. In all ages death has been inflicted 
under human governments as a punishment for certain out- 
ward forms of wickedness. Deprivation of life is made use 
of under such circumstances as a means of maintaining the 
authority of the government and of restraining from outward 
forms of evil. We find the Scriptures, especially the Old 
Testament, making mention of the infliction of physical death 
for just such purposes as these. In those early ages, man- 
kind, and especially the people of Israel, besides being under 
the divine government in the sense in which all nations have 
been under it, were under a peculiar and special form of it 
that pertained to their national and civil life. Under this 
theocratic rule they needed all the restraints and lessons that 
nations under other governments need, to preserve the au- 
thority of government and to secure the general welfare; 
and so we find that physical death was made use of, as it has 
been under all temporary governments. As an illustration 
of this we may take instances in which death was inflicted as 
a penalty for the transgression of civil enactments, as in the 
case of stoning a man for murder or idolatry : or as the pun- 
ishment for some act of high-handed wickedness whose ten- 
dency was to corrupt the nation, as in the case of Dathan, 
Korah and Abiram. A still wider illustration is seen in the 
judgments brought upon communities or the people at large, 
as was true of the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, or 
the people overwhelmed by the flood. In all these cases we 
have instances in which physical death was employed for 
special purposes. It had a peculiar and manifest connection 
with government and its efficiency as penalty was due to this 
fact. 
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But these judgments were all for a special purpose, and 
had nothing to do with the final reckoning with wicked men ; 
and so when we come to the New Testament where attention 
is called more clearly to man's accountability to the divine 
government in its broad sense, to the rewards and penalties 
of the future world, in which sin as a factor in human his- 
tory is to be finally dealt with, instances of the direct inter- 
ference of God in punishing men for outward forms of sin 
are rarely given. Attention is directed wholly to the penalty 
of sin in the generic sense of the word ; and this penalty is 
never spoken of as physical death, but the eternal death fol- 
lowing the judgment. John the Baptist said to the multi- 
tudes that came out to be baptized by him, ' ' O generation 
of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come."* The Saviour in the parable of the tares, and in his 
discourse on the day of judgment in the twenty-fifth of 
Matthew, and elsewhere, teaches the doctrine. Paul writes" 
to his Corinthian brethren, "We must all be made manifest 
before the judgment seat of Christ ; that each one may re- 
ceive the things done in the body, according to what he has 
done, whether it be good or bad,"f This is the uniform 
teaching of the New Testament. The concise statement of 
the Old is, that " the soul that sinneth it shall die."^: It is to 
be observed here that it is the soul upon which the penalty is 
to fall and not the body. The teaching of the Scriptures 
may, therefore, be summed up in their own expressive lan- 
guage, "it is appointed unto men once to die, and after this 
cometh judgment. "§ 

There are also two or three rational considerations growing 
out of our thought of God's relation to the world, that seem 
to sustain this view. In the creation of the world we assume 
that God had some definite end before him. We cannot 
think of him as exerting simply a purposeless and meaning- 
less act of power. We do not need to discuss here what that 
end was ; any end consistent with the character of God will 
answer our purpose. 

* Matt. 3 : 7. 
1 2 Cor. 5 : 10. 
X Ezek. 18 : 20. 
§Heb. 9:27. 
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With such a definite end in view lie created a new race 
capable of attaining to high and holy character and privilege. 
That he might carry the race forward to such an attainment, 
righteousness of life on their part was necessary. He, there- 
fore, places upon Adam and Eve a mild restriction under 
which the development of character should be begun. But 
they failed to stand the test ; they sinned, and the coming of 
sin into the world was the coming of a power for evil whose 
natural tendency is to increase and perpetuate itself. This, 
as any one knows, is one of the most startling facts about sin. 
Unless met and overcome by the motives to righteousness, it 
becomes more and more deadly and destructive. Sin, there- 
fore, left to work out its natural results, would inevitably 
have been fatal to the race and would have frustrated the end 
God had in view in the creation. Unless, therefore, he was 
to give up his end and allow the race to fall in irretrievable 
ruin, he must introduce counteracting and remedial influ- 
ences. Viewing physical death in the light of what we are 
able actually to know of its working, we shall find indications 
that it is acting as an agency of this nature. 

i . We have already seen that it works in this way in the 
case of the good man. He is removed by death from the 
temptations, disease and infirmity incident to the life on 
earth, to a sphere of enjoyment and happiness far exceeding 
any blessing he could hope for here. 

2. From the known tendency of sin to increase in power 
and destructiveness, the action of physical death in the case 
of the wicked man seems no less significant. By cutting him 
off in the midst of his sins, it acts in his case as a direct 
check to this self- perpetuating power, and thus affords a 
freer opportunity for the exercise of the saving and redemp- 
tive influences. It is a matter of common observation that a 
man is seldom converted after he reaches the age of sixty. 
It seems to be thus indicated that there is a point in human 
experience, in the neighborhood of man's threescore and ten, 
beyond which we need not ordinarily look for a change in 
character. If, then, a man who has spent his life in the ser- 
vice of sin passes this point unchanged, there is a strong 
probability, almost a certainty, that he will go on as he has be- 
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gun. His presence henceforth among those whose characters 
are yet unformed is mainly an evil, an evil unmitigated by 
any hope of good to himself. If he should live to the age of 
Methuselah, no influence in favor of virtue and righteousness 
would ever pass from his life to that of another. His influ- 
ence on his children's children and on the community would 
be continually poisonous and deadly; to his own evil 
influence would be added that of others whose lives had been 
corrupted by him. This is the cumulative and self -perpet- 
uating power of sin. It is, therefore, a merciful provision 
that the sinner is cut off in the midst of his wickedness and 
his blasting and poisonous influence brought to an end before 
it has reached too far beyond himself. The motives to 
righteousness can thus operate with less opposition and 
greater certainty on the lives of others still susceptible to 
saving influences. 

A striking illustration of the tendency of sin to increase in 
power is seen in the case of the people who lived before the 
flood. Unrestrained by death, sin then went on gathering mo- 
mentum from age to age till righteous character except in the 
family of Noah was blotted from the earth. Probably the 
most impressive lesson to be derived from the history of the 
antediluvian period, is that extreme length of days is no 
guarantee that the life begun in sin and nurtured amid evil 
surroundings will ever of itself turn to righteousness. After 
a full and fair opportunity had been given, God was obliged 
to say, ' ' My spirit shall not strive with man forever, for that 
he also is flesh."* It is plainly implied here that divine for- 
bearance was of no avail with a people given over to sin and 
wickedness. This occurred too at a time, in the earlier part 
of which, at least, the knowledge of God was clear and the 
motives to righteousness strong. It was said of Enoch 
that he walked with God, but the influences that wrought 
effectually with him were overcome in others by the multi- 
plied forces of evil. Humanly speaking, it would seem as 
though God made the experiment to be a lesson and a proof 
to all future ages, that the influences by which he reaches 
the human heart under ordinary conditions are totally inade- 
*Gen. 6:3. 
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quate to meet the forces of sin when these are allowed to 
work with a cumulative power. And so the deluge was nec- 
essary, and subsequent human life had to be cut down to a 
brief span before he could wisely begin the training of a 
peculiar people in the line of whom was to come at length 
the Saviour who would finally destroy the power of sin. 

In our own day, with the influence of sin and evil as it is, 
how slowly does the work of evangelization and conversion 
progress ! How infinitely more difficult would this work be- 
come if the power of sin were reinforced by the numbers and 
influence of men hardened in wickedness through lives ex- 
tending indefinitely through the ages back to the creation ! 
How little hope there would be of reaching the augmented 
millions of China or Africa, or even of maintaining a 
religious life in our more civilized and enlightened nation ! 
We are told in the Scriptures that ' ' the face of the Lord is 
against them that do evil to cut off the remembrance of them 
from the earth ;" and on no other principle within our knowl- 
edge does it seem possible that he could exercise success- 
fully his redemptive and saving forces. 

3. One of the reasons leading to the adoption of the doc- 
trine of original sin is the necessity of accounting for the 
death of infants. These suffer the penalty of death; but 
before they have, in their earthly life, committed any actual 
sin. They are, therefore, guilty either .through the imputa- 
tion of Adam's sin to them, or by actual participation with 
him in it. So runs the reasoning, but an entirely different 
view is possible ; and one which seems to give strong support 
to the argument that death is not a penalty, but a remedial 
agency in the hands of God for recovering the race from the 
fall into sin. Let us look at the facts. A reference to sta- 
tistics shows that a large part of the race, upward of one 
half.f die in infancy and early childhood; presumably be- 
fore moral agency has been reached, and so, before they 
have committed any actual sin. It would seem to be a rea- 
sonable view of this fact to suppose that by the operation of 
physical death, God is able to remove these little ones at once 

* Psa. 34 : 16. 

fU. S. Census, 1880. 
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from the conditions of trial and temptation under which so 
many fall, to a sphere of choice and activity where the influ- 
ences are all on the side of virtue, and where character can 
be formed without danger of fall and loss. We commonly 
suppose that across the boundary where these rescued ones 
are taken sin does not come. Their future development 
must, therefore, go on under more favorable conditions than 
those of earth. 

An incidental fact, and yet one worthy of notice, is that 
this mortality among young children is by far the greatest in 
the more destitute parts of our great cities and other places 
where, by reason of extreme poverty, vice, and other un- 
favorable conditions, the child is least liable to be reached by 
the influences of Christianity and to grow up to rectitude of 
character. The death of young children, therefore, instead 
of being regarded as penal, would seem to suggest a con- 
trary fact of wide importance under the divine government, 
viz : that God by the introduction of physical death as a sav- 
ing principle, divided the realm in which human character 
should be formed and human destiny fixed, into two nearly 
equal parts. From one, so far as we know, sin is wholly ex- 
cluded; while in the other its self -propagating power is 
greatly lessened by the operation of death in limiting the in- 
fluence of wicked men to a comparatively short time. 

In view of these facts another reason appears for discredit- 
iting the idea that physical death, as a factor in the divine 
economy, is penal. It is not adapted to provide the neces- 
sary impressions of penalty for sin in the broad sense of the 
term. There is nothing pertaining to it in its ordinary hap- 
pening, to indicate in any way the character of those upon 
whom it comes ; while working against the idea is the fact 
that the good and those who die before a moral agency is 
reached, are ushered by it into circumstances far more favor- 
ble and enjoyable than those of this life. Any event that is 
attended by positive good to a large, if not the larger part of 
the race, cannot be penal. 

In the case of the wicked, it is also working for the benefit 
of the world at large rather than as a punishment for the in- 
dividual. It would therefore seem to be a rational view to 
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regard natural death as a means by which God, in spite of 
the entrance of sin into the world, secures everlasting life 
and happiness to untold millions of souls that, to all appear- 
ance, if left under the dominion of sin, unchecked by death, 
would have been lost. 

That physical death does not produce the impressions of 
penalty may be seen by the most superficial glance at the in- 
stinctive judgments of men. Who ever thinks of death as a 
penalty when he stands by the grave Of some devoted man or 
woman of God? The tongue of the pastor would be para- 
lyzed if in the presence of sorrowing friends he were obliged 
to hold such a belief. He is able to give comfort because he 
can ascribe to the tender and loving care of a Heavenly 
Father the event that has caused the sorrow, and because he 
can point to the blessedness beyond into which death is the 
entrance. Here our beliefs are in full accord with the Scrip- 
tures. We think of the good as taken to their rest and 
reward. It is the same in the case of dying infants ; the idea 
of penalty never crosses our minds. We regard them as re- 
moved from the temptations of earth and taken into the 
kingdom of heaven, for of such the Saviour tells us it is. So, 
too, when the wicked man dies, we do not think of him as 
having by the death of his body, received the penalty of his 
sins. We think of him simply as ushered by that event into 
the realm in which his punishment awaits him. This is what 
he thinks himself. When his sins rise up before him at the 
last hour, his despairing cry is not that he is going to die, 
but that he is going to his doom beyond. 

The thought of death as a means, under the government 
of God, of extending the benefits of his redemptive system, 
is entirely in keeping with the Scripture representation of God 
as a Ruler, actively benevolent and gracious. The Scrip- 
tures represent God, not as withdrawing himself from sinful 
men, but as yearning over them and seeking them, using 
means and motives for their redemption. If, therefore, God 
could secure the benefits of the atonement to a larger num- 
ber by the use of subordinate means, it would certainly be in 
accordance with his character as revealed in Scripture, for 
him to do it. If by such a means as physical death a large 
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part of the race could be removed to a place where character 
can be formed, and the benefits of the atonement secured 
without incurring the hazard of an earthly existence, it would 
seem to be entirely in harmony with the larger plan for 
human salvation that such a provision be made. If, also, by 
the same means, those who are called upon to pass through 
the experiences of an existence on earth, can be shielded in 
a large degree from the evils and perils of such an experi- 
ence, the Father who could giveh is Son for man's salvation 
would surely use such means. 

With the discussion of the subject from this point of view, 
we may return to the consideration of its relation to the doc- 
trine of original sin and thus to the Calvinistic and Arminian 
systems. As was shown at the beginning this doctrine rests 
upon the assumption that death is a penalty. With the facts 
just presented in mind, we may ask, is that assumption a 
valid one? If by death is meant eternal death, it is. This 
is undoubtedly penal ; but in this sense the requirements of 
the argument for original sin are not met. This argument 
proceeds on the assumption that death and penalty are uni- 
versal. Romans 5:12 says, "Therefore as through one 
man sin entered into the world and death through sin, and 
so death passed unto all men for that all sinned." But this 
cannot mean eternal death, for this does not begin till the 
judgment ; it cannot, therefore, be said to have entered the 
world, neither can eternal death be said to have passed unto 
all men, for there are multitudes upon whom it will never 
•come. To this effect is the statement of the Scriptures in 
another place, ' ' He that overcometh shall not be hurt of the 
second death."* 

The argument fares no better by assuming that the death 
referred to is spiritual death, for, as we have seen, spiritual 
•death is a natural consequence and not a penalty. In the life 
•of trespasses and sins the spiritual condition becomes degen- 
erate and loses its vitality ; but this is in no sense a govern- 
mental infliction. It arises from the nature of the soul and 
government can neither cause it or cure it. It comes as a 
consequence of falling into sin, and is removed when sin is 
abandoned. 
*B.ev. 3: ix. 
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The review taken of the operation of physical death has 
shown that it does not furnish the necessary impressions of 
penalty, and that its working under the divine economy in- 
dicates that it is of an entirely different character. In none 
of the senses in which the term death is used, can the as- 
sumption that death is a penalty be made the premise of the 
argument for original sin, and when this premise is taken 
away, the argument and the doctrine both fall to the ground, 
With this premise gone there is no longer any necessity for 
seeking an act of transgression that will involve the race in 
guilt, and the removal of this necessity takes away the ground 
for concluding that the guilt of Adam's sin was imputed to 
his posterity, or that they partook of it. 

How much the doctrine of original sin depends upon this 
argument may be seen by a brief glance at the others, which 
are used in its defense ; none of them make even the show of 
strength that is contained in this. As stated by Dr. Charles- 
Hodge, they are of the following character: "Argument 
from the universality of sin;" " Argument from the experi- 
ence of God's people;" "Argument from the early manifes- 
tation of sin."* These all have reference to undoubted facts, 
but when we connect them with the conclusion drawn from 
them, and say, for example, sin is universal, therefore man- 
kind sinned in Adam; or, sin is very early manifested,, 
therefore mankind sinned in Adam, we draw an inference 
that is totally unwarranted. The premise that would yield 
such a conclusion is wanting. If we say, as does Dr. Hodge, 
that the Scriptures teach the doctrine, it may be replied that 
there is not a passage in the Bible that states it in words, and 
any inference to this effect, from statements made in the 
Scriptures, involves the fallacy already noticed. There are 
portions of Scripture represented by such passages as Eph. 
2:3, "Among whom we also all once lived in the lusts of 
our flesh, doing the desires of the flesh and of the mind, and 
were by nature children of wrath, even as the rest," and 
Psalm 51: 5, "Behold I was shapen in iniquity and in sin 
did my mother conceive me," which might be urged in sup- 
port of such a doctrine if it were positively and unequivo- 

* Systematic Theology, Vol. II, pp. 231-257. 
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cally taught elsewhere in the Bible. But as we have seen 
the doctrine of original sin is the result of a logical process 
not of definite statement in the Scriptures. This class of 
passages does not affirm it, and to use them in its support 
without a positive affirmation elsewhere is clearly begging 
the question. 

Since, therefore, there does not seem to be any good 
ground in either Scripture or reason for such a belief, we 
may pass to consider the effect of its rejection from the Cal- 
vinistic and Arminian theologies. 

In regard to the former it may be said that from the birth 
of the system, long before it bore the name of the great 
Genevan reformer, its adherents have held that mankind re- 
ceived from their forefather, Adam, a corrupt and sinful 
nature that renders them incapable of holy action and makes 
them liable to penalty. From this conception of sin it has 
followed that it is not in the sinner's power to free himself 
from his condition. His faculties are perverted, and until 
this perversion is corrected and his nature recreated he lies 
hopelessly enthralled. 

If with this conception of sin and its effects consistency is 
to be maintained, the theory of human salvation must be 
framed to meet the necessities of the situation. Man is in a 
state of hopeless condemnation and justice demands that God 
punish. Man can do nothing for himself, hence the Son of 
God must come in and assume his guilt and bear his punish- 
ment. Christ suffers in the sinner's stead and satisfies the 
demands of justice. But at this point a peculiar exercise of 
sovereignty on God's part comes to light. After all the vica- 
rious work of Christ, the Scriptures still speak of a class of 
impenitent and wicked men for whom it does not avail, and 
who are condemned to everlasting death. The question 
comes up immediately, why is this, if Christ suffered in the 
stead of sinners? The reply is that God who is infinitely 
wise, holy, and righteous, has chosen that only an elect num- 
ber shall enjoy the benefits of the atonement; while the 
others, for his own glory, are passed by and left to suffer the 
penalty of sin. Besides this, God comes to the elect with a 
special regenerating power. They partake of the benefits of 
the atonement by an act of faith which is itself the gift of 
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God, and for the exercise of which their dead and corrupt 
natures must be quickened and renewed by a miraculous 
work of the Holy Spirit. This is regeneration. Under this 
influence the sinner is passive. His newly awakened life is 
not a response of his own will to the wooings of the Spirit, 
but a new creation, a result with which he had nothing to do. 
This form of the doctrine of regeneration is a necessity fol- 
lowing from the nature of sin. If the sinner has lost the 
power of doing any thing for his own salvation, he must be 
relieved by a miraculous agency, without any voluntary ac- 
tion on his own part. Such a view of sin and regeneration 
fails to satisfy the mind. It is not in harmony with our com- 
mon experience as well as being opposed to that large class 
of passages in Scripture which exhort men to put forth effort 
if they would secure their salvation. 

The Calvinistic view of divine sovereignty in its suppres- 
sion of human freedom, seems to have a natural relationship 
to the belief that death is a penalty. That system has made 
God appear arbitrary, and emphasized the idea of God as a 
judge, an avenger of broken law, till it seems to be opposed 
to the Scripture representation of God as a Father. The 
key-note of the Scriptures in regard to the Divine Character 
is that " God so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son that whosoever believeth on him should not perish 
but have eternal life."* This view has been obscured. It 
was a part of the complaint made by some prominent Calvin- 
ists a short time ago, when the subject of the revision of the 
Westminister Standards was first under discussion, that God's 
love was nowhere mentioned in them. This stern view of 
God would seem to come most naturally from the conception 
of a world-wide penalty for sin, inflicted on those who have 
never committed any actual sin, as well as on those whose 
lives have been steeped in wickedness. 

If we drop the idea that death is a penalty, all the parts of 
this system of doctrine into which it is interwoven fall at 
once into complete harmony with our simplest and most 
natural convictions of religion and duty. If this idea is not 
the true one, the argument which upholds the doctrine of 
original sin falls to the ground. This at once compels a 

•John 3 : 16. 
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change in the conception and definition of sin. If sin is not 
in the nature, it is confined to actual and voluntary transgres- 
sions. This is what we most naturally and easily believe ; 
but in that case the sinner's inability to righteousness is re- 
moved and we have no longer any need of a mechanical 
conception of the atonement and the work of the Holy Spirit. 
The death of Jesus Christ will then be within reach of all, as 
something which the sinner can lay hold of by his own act 
and bring to God as a ground of forgiveness. The work of 
the Holy Spirit in regeneration will become a divine influ- 
ence under which the sinner is moved to accept Christ as his 
Saviour. 

From this a different view of God and his relation to the 
world is easily reached. If we think of death not as a pen- 
alty, but as a means in the hands of God of checking the 
spread of sin, and of saving his children from its power, the 
biblical conception of God is at once brought out. The arbi- 
trary view of God disappears. It shows that the end of his 
government and plans is one in which the good of his crea- 
tures has a chief place. This latter thought need not conflict 
with the Calvinistic conception that God's end in creation and 
providence is the manifestation of his own glory, for he must 
manifest his glory to some purpose, and to what purpose could 
it be other than that it might become a motive in leading his 
children to himself and a means of exalting their pleasure in 
him ? 

It is not to be implied that there is any denial of the fact 
that God is indignant against and opposed to sin, that he is 
angry with the sinner every day, or that a certain and terrible 
penalty and doom await those who persist in wickedness and 
impenitence. The Scriptures are clear to admit of doubt on 
this point. We only argue that if the idea that death is a 
penalty be given up a truer view of human freedom will pre- 
vail in theological thought, and the scriptural conception of 
God — that he is a God of love and that he delights in mercy, 
will.be brought out. 

In the Calvinistic theology the giving up of the determin- 
ing principles of the system. This is not true in the 
Arminian. In this system it would result in clarification of 
thought while leaving the determining principle unchanged. 
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As we have seen , the difficulty here arises from attempting 
the impossible feat of reconciling the doctrine of original sin 
with free moral agency. The abandonment of the belief that 
death is a penalty necessitates the disappearance of the belief 
in original sin and with this would disappear the other diffi- 
culty with which Arminian theologians have been obliged to 
contend. They would then be left free to develop their sys- 
tem unobstructed in the line of their fundamental maxim. 

It was pointed out near the beginning that the belief that 
death is penal grew out of the interpretation of certain pas- 
sages of Scripture, and it must be admitted that this is a 
natural interpretation of them. We so readily connect pen- 
alty with wrong doing that any kind of consequences follow- 
ing it are easily looked upon as penal. In the case of the 
passage quoted from the second chapter of Genesis, in which 
we have a distinct statement that death would follow sin, the 
most natural connection to make between the two is that of 
sin and its penalty. This belief is strengthened by the fact 
that throughout the Bible penalty is again and again pro- 
nounced upon sin, both in its outward manifestation as the 
transgression of civil enactments and in its real nature as 
disconformity to the requirements of the moral law, the pen- 
alty of which is to follow the final judgment ; the penalty, 
moreover, in both these cases is often represented as death. 
It would seem to be easy thus to explain how the confusion in 
the use of the term death arose, and how the idea that phys- 
ical death is a penalty should have been so commonly accepted. 
It is only when one is led to feel the difficulties arising from 
that interpretation that he would think of questioning it. 
When, however, he comes to look fairly at all the facts in- 
volved and to attempt a consistent explanation of them, he is 
driven to doubt it. 

It seems to be conducive to clearness and consistency in 
the realm of systematic theology to reject the idea ; but the 
question still remains, Can the two Scripture passages quoted 
be explained with that idea left out? 

In regard to the passage in Genesis, it has already been 
said that it has commonly been understood as expressing a 
threat. This view involves difficulties that will be avoided if 
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we interpret it, not as a threat, but as stating a conseqtunce, 
not necessarily penal, that would follow the introduction of 
sin. Of course in the case of a passage of this kind which 
receives no clear explanation from subsequent Scripture, the 
only way is to explain it as well as possible in the light of 
existing facts. If, therefore, these are such as to show that • 
death is not a penalty, it would be wrong exegesis to explain 
this verse as teaching that it is. The words cannot be taken 
literally, for Adam did not die on the day he ate the fruit. 
On the supposition that they are the expression of a threat, 
this fact has led to a discussion among biblical scholars, as to 
the kind of death that is meant — a discussion that leads to no 
clear result, but rather to a confusion of the several meanings 
of the word. God's object in making such a statement to 
Adam was, presumably, to deter him from committing sin. 
To this end he would naturally make such a statement of the 
consequences that would follow as would be most effectual, 
whether these consequences were penal or otherwise. Now 
science has shown us that physical death had wrought among 
the lower animals long before the time of Adam. He had 
doubtless seen its ravages among the beasts about him. In 
his state of innocence and inexperience it was probably the 
most dreadful calamity of which he could conceive. To be 
told, therefore, that this death would overtake him and his 
in case of his disobedience, was a statement adapted to make 
a deep impression upon him and to exercise a strong restrain- 
ing influence. It is most natural to interpret the passage as 
referring simply to physical death. There would be no harm, 
"however, in making the term broad enough to include spir- 
itual and eternal death as well, if we have any ground for 
believing that Adam had any conception of those conditions, 
so that the language would have a meaning to him. We 
have only to avoid interpreting the language as a threat. It 
has only to be remembered that all penalty is in one sense a 
consequence of sin, but not all consequences are penal. The 
term death could, therefore, cover all three meanings in the 
sense of conseqnences without requiring that all be penalty. 
In view of all the facts, the most satisfactory explanation 
of this passage is, that God here tells Adam what the conse- 
quences of his sinning would be, in the form of changed con- 
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ditions in the life of himself and his posterity, rather than 
threatens him with a penalty. This enables us to reconcile 
all these facts with one another and helps us to a rational 
interpretation of the passage in Romans. With this expla- 
nation we can also accept the statement of i Cor. 15: 22, 
"in Adam all die," without being driven to the assumption 
that in Adam all sinned. 

When we turn to the passage in Romans the question nat- 
urally arises, if the passage does not teach the doctrine of 
original sin what does it teach ? Taken in connection with 
the earlier part of the epistle, a satisfactory answer seems to 
be within our reach, viz : that the passage is not designed to 
teach a doctrine at all, but simply to illustrate the great prin- 
ciple Paul had just presented. In the preceding chapters 
Paulh as shown two things. First, that the race, both Jews 
and Gentiles, is a sinful one, and as such is under condem- 
nation. Second, that escape from this condemnation can be 
secured only through faith in Jesus Christ. If the Jew 
rested on the hope that the law would save him, it was a fal- 
lacious hope. Faith in Christ was to him as well as to the 
Gentile, the only means of salvation. The emphasis in the 
preceding chapters is laid upon the catholic nature of justifi- 
cation through Jesus Christ. To make this fact still more 
clear and simple, the writer introduces at this point the com- 
parison with Adam. As death followed the entrance of sin 
as its universal consequence, so justification and eternal life 
may be secured for all through the righteousness of Christ. 
As through an act of Adam's, a consequence of world-wide 
significance followed, so through an act of Christ's, a conse- 
quence broad enough to include the race resulted. Beyond 
this general resemblance the comparison does not hold. If 
we attempt to show that the race is an organic unity of such 
a nature that an act of sin in Adam necessarily vitiates the 
whole, the comparison loses its force instantly, unless we can 
show that the race is also a unity of such a nature that an act 
of righteousness in Christ necessarily purifies and regenerates 
the whole. This we know is not the case. If we say "as 
by one man's disobedience the many were made sinners, even 
so through the obedience of the one shall the many be made 
righteous," and take the words in a literal sense, we are 
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brought face to face with a contradiction. We know that 
there are many that are not made righteous ; and yet if there 
is any real organic connection between the effect of Adam's 
sin and Christ's righteousness upon the race, there must be. 
harmony in the comparison at this very point. 

That which introduces the greatest difficulty in the way of 
understanding the passage is the fact that the comparison is 
not consistently maintained, but is now between certain 
phases of the resemblance, and again between certain others, 
sometimes positive and sometimes negative. In the begin- 
ning Paul evidently intends to compare the universality of 
justification through Christ with the universality of sin and 
death; but before this purpose is carried out, he is drawn 
aside by another thought, and throughout the rest of the pas- 
sage the comparison passes from one thing to another and 
never gets back to precisely the same form with which it be- 
gan. The attempt to follow it through the different changes 
confuses the mind, and we are liable to mistake obscurity of 
language for subtlety of fact ; whereas, if we give up looking 
for difficulties, and remember that Paul is only trying to get 
before the mind the unlimited power of Christ to justify and 
save from sin, the whole passage will become clear and stand 
in a natural relation to what has gone before it. 

There seems, therefore, to be quite as much relief afforded 
in the exegesis of these two much disputed passages by giv- 
ing up the traditional view of death as in the adjustment of 
theological doctrines. This clearness results in both cases 
from showing the merely negative side, by simply success- 
fully denying that death is a penalty. When the subject is 
presented positively, bringing out the fact that death, although 
an evil from which the race shrinks, is still a means of secur- 
ing for it its highest destiny, a higher and truer idea of the 
divine government is brought to view ; a clearer understand- 
ing of the reasons for the permission of pain and suffering is 
reached and thus a clearer view of God's character. 

In all these respects, however, the most important fact 
brought out by the denial of this view which has so long pre- 
vailed, is its usefulness in harmonizing the two classes of facts 
of which every system of theology and every attempt at exe- 
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gesis must take account, the facts of human nature and con- 
duct, and those pertaining to God and the divine government. 
The ultimate sources of authority in regard to these are con- 
sciousness and the Scriptures. The testimony of one of these 
must not conflict with that of the other. They must be com- 
plementary. They must be recognized as different and yet 
as in agreement. Among the initial points in any system of 
theology that may be formed, must be our conception of God 
and our conception of sin. Each of these conceptions must 
be reasonable and Scriptural ; but as regards the manner in 
which the elements of Scripture and reason enter into them, 
there is a difference that must be also freely recognized. 
The power to form character, which is the power to sin or to 
turn from sin, is an original endowment of the human soul. 
It has been implanted by the Creator, and no act of man 
himself can obliterate it. Man is fully conscious of this 
power. The knowledge is in himself, and revelation affects 
it only by revealing the nature of particular courses of conduct 
and bringing to light extra motives and influences to aid him 
in its exercise. Any teaching which violates our instinctive 
judgments in regard to this fundamental endowment, can 
never gain universal acceptance. On the other hand, the full 
conception of God must come from revelation. Man, and 
especially sinful man, cannot fathom Him. He may attain 
to some apprehension of some of his attributes, but the Divine 
Character in its completeness, can be learned only from reve- 
lation. Any human view of God, consequently, essentially 
different from the Scriptural presentation, must fail in power. 
The line of thought presented in the foregoing discussion, 
seems to harmonize the elements of reason and Scripture in 
thesetwo fundamental conceptions. As we follow it, we find 
the Scriptures supporting our natural convictions as to the 
nature of sin, and our reason assenting to the Scriptural pre- 
sentation of God. This harmony we must have. The cor- 
reletive of man as a finite being, consciously and voluntarily 
sinful, and seeking forgiveness for sin, is a being omnipotent, 
omnipresent, and omniscient, instinct with an unbounded 
benevolence. This is the only being that can meet his needs, 
and this is the only conception of him that can satisfy his 
reason. 



